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Many  of  the  irregular  changes  in  the  quantities  of  milk  and  cream 
sold  for  fluid  consumption  in  individual  cities  are  due  to  population 
movement g.    In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  consumption  increases  when  the  Univer- 
sity opens*    In  Shawano  tourists  increase  consumption  in  the  summer.  In 
Janesville  consumption  shows  little  seasonal  variation  but  appears  to  be 
much  affected  by  changes  in  local  industrial  employment,  which  probably 
also  causes  some  population  movements.    In  all  three  cities  the  recession 
that  began  late  in  1937  affected  the  consumption  of  cream  more  than  of  milk. 

These  records  which  are  being  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Ilmo  Eke,  Milk  Control  Division,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  an  example  of  the  excellent  new  statistics  on  milk  and  cream  con- 
sumption which  are  becoming  available  in  some  of  the  areas  where  milk 
control  laws  are  in  effect* 


MIHY  PRODUCTION  SUMMARY 


Milk  production,  favored  by  mild  weathers  increased  somewhat  more  than 
usual  during  December  and  "by  the  end  •of  the  month  it  was  nearly  5  percent 
heavier  than  a  year  earlier,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. reports.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  the  month  temperatures  through  the  main  Dairy  Belt  from 
Minnesota  arid  Iowa  eastward  were  as  high  as  is  normal  for  March.     The  rate  of 
feeding  was  high  on  December  1,  hut  increased  less  than  usual,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  feeding  was  no  heavier  than  a  year  ago*    However,  with  average 
weather,  milk  production  is  expected  to  average  a  little  higher  than  a  year  ago 
through  the  remainder  of  the  current  feeding  period. 

Milk  production  on  farms  during  December  is  estimated  at  8.05  billion 
pounds  or  3  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of  1939.    Daily  -production 
per  capita  in  December  was  higher  than  in  previous  Decembers  in  any  of  the 
past  half  dozen  years  but  somewhat  lower  than  in  December  during  the  1931-33 
period  of  heavy  winter  production. 

Production  of  the  principal  dairy  products  during  December  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  7  percent  higher  than  in  December  1939  and  6  percent  above  the 
previous  top  for  the  month,  with  butter,  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  all  expected 
to  show  new  high  records  for  that  season  of  the  year.     Creamery  butter  production 
was  about  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  cheese  nearly  10  percent  higher 
Production  apparently  continued  heavy  well  into  January  even  though  the  period  of 
abnormally  warm  weather  ended  early  in  the  month.    Butter  production  in  the  week 
ending  January  9  was  nearly  13  percent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year. 

Stocks  of  dairy  products  cm  January  1  were  moderate  and  showed  about  the 
usual  decline  during  December.     As  almost  no  butter  is  now  held  by  governmental 
agencies,  holdings  of  dairy  products  were  well  below  total  holdings  on  January  1 
in  most  recent  years,  but  were  somewhat  above  the  average  of  commercial  stocks. 
Holdings  of  creamery  butter  in  cold  storage  and  evaporated  milk  in  manuf acturers1 
hands  were  rather  light.     Gold  storage  holdings  of  cheese  continue  exceptionally 
large  for  the  season  but  are  declining  normally  and  are  not  burdensome. 

Prices  of  dairy  products  were  high  through  most  of  December  but,  after 
the  sharp  declines  in  butter  and  cheese  prices  in  mid-January,  are  close  to  the 
average  during  January  last  year. 

Milk  production  in  1940  was  probably  higher  than  in  1939  in  all  months 
except  May,  the  higher  production  resulting  partly  from  the  small  but  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  and  partly  from  somewhat  higher  production 
per  cow.    The  sum  of  the  estimates  made  each  month  indicates  that  milk  production 
on  farms  in  1940  was  about  111  billion  pounds,  or  about  2  percent  above  productio; 
in  1939.     The  figures  also  indicate  that  production  per  capita  in  1940  was 
slightly  above  previous  records.     These  indications,  however,  are  preliminary, 
pending  the  more  precise  estimates  for  the  year  that  will  be  computed  by  States 
next  month. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTION:  GRAPHIC  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Milk  production  -per  cot*  in  the  tJnited  States  on  January  1,  as  on  the  first 
of  each  of  the  previous  four  months,  was  at  a  new  high  level  for  the  date,  according 
to  reports  received  from  crop  coiTe&poiident s  during  the  past  17  years.    The  relative-*-* 
~ly  high  level  of  production  appears  to  reflect  the  continued  iaflQCTxCa  of  abundant 
supplies  of  hay  and  grain  on  farms,  generally  favorable  pEidCft*  including  the  high- 
est December  prices  for  butteriat  since  1957,  and  abnormally  mild  weather  "through- 
out the  country  in  the  last  half  of  December.    During  the  last  week  of  December 
temperatures  averaged  from  10  to  15  degrees  above  norma.l  for  the  season  in  most  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Rockies  and  north  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Production  per  cow  was  rather  generally  above  the  10-year  average  for 
January  1  except  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States  where  rainfall  has  been  excessive.  Excep- 
tionally high  production,  per  cow  for  January  1  was  reported  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.    Eor  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  milk 
production  per  cow  reported  by  crop  correspondents  on  January  1  was  12.77  pounds, 
compared  with  previous  January  1  production  of  12.43  pounds  in  1940,  12.33  pounds 
in  1939,  and  11.83  pounds  during  the  10-year  period,  1950-39. 

The  number  of  cowc  reported  milked  on  about  January  1  was  67.6  percent  of 
the  milk  cows  in  the  herds,     This  is  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  date  during 
the  past  3  years  but  is  higher  than  in  previous  Januarys.    In  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Centra.!  groups  of  States,  the  percentage  of  cows  reported  to  be  in  produc- 
tion was  exceptionally  high  for  the  season  and  indicate sthat  production  is  likely 
to  continue  hi^i  in  these  areas  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the  milk  cows  reported  milked  has  for  some  months 
been  lower  than  usual  in  most  of  the  range  cattle  area  that  extends  from  Montana 
to  Texas  and  also  in  the  area  of  low  butterfat  prices  that  extends  northeastward 
from  Texas  into  Kentucky.    These  are  areas  where  the  present  high  price  of  cattle 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  delayed  weaning  of  the  calves,  in  a,  decrease  in  cows 
milked,  and  in  lower  milk  production. 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  Oil  FABMS,  UNITED  STATES 
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of  production  in  1940  as  computed  by  States  will  be  released  February  17,  1941. 
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KINDS  OF  GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS 


Dairymen  constantly  adjust  the  rations  of  their  cows  to  the  kinds  of  grain  .available  on 
their  farms  and  to  the  relative  prices  of  the  various  grains  and  by-product  feeds  available  in 
their  local  markets.    Feeding  practices  vary  widely  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year;  and 
they  differ  much  between  areas,  between  classes  of  producers,  and  even  between  neighboring  farms. 
Some  of  these  variations  and  differences  are  shown  by  the  reports  received  from  dairy'  correspon- 
dents in  answer  to  a  fall  inquiry  on  the  ^pounds  of  each  kind  of  giain  and  concentrates  being  fed 
daily  to  their  milk  cows.    Thus,  during  the  10  year  period  1331-1940  corn  has  made  up  about  21 
percent  of  the  rations  reported  in  the  fall  but  the  proportion  has  varied  from  28  percent  in  1933 
when  corn  was  relatively  cheap  to  14  percent  about  October  1,  1935  when  the  average  price  of  corn 
was  90  percent  higher  than  in  1933  and  the  price  of  oats  was  lower  by  10  percent. 

The  ten-year  averages  of  reports  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country  reflect  the 
differences  in  relative  quantities  of  the  various  grains  produced  and  the  wide  differences  in  the 
degree  to  which  farmers  are  dependent  on  purchased  feeds.     In  the  East  North  Central  States  corn 
has  made  up  about  37  percent  and  oats  30  percent  of  the  rations  reported,  while  rations  in  the 
Western  States  contained  less  than  one- tenth  as  much  corn  and  less  than  half  as  much  cats  but  four 
times  as  much  barley.     In  the  North  Atlantic  States  commercial  mixed  feed  was  about  56  percent  of 
the  rations  while  in  the  West  North  Central  States  it  was  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total. 

In  using  these  tables  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  reflect  feeding  practices  in  fall 
months  as  reported  by  farmers  having  herds  of  more  than  twice  the  average  size.     Because  of  season- 
al differences  in  the  availability  of  feeds  and  because  large  herds  are  fed  relatively  large  per- 
centages of  purchased  feeds,  the  proportions  shown  in  the  tables  are  not  representative  of  all 
months  nor  typical  of  the  rations  fed  by  average  farmers. 

RELATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  VARIOUS  GRAINS  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS 
IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  DAIRY  CORRESPONDENTS,  UNITED  STATES 
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-~ir 

20.9 
23.9 
9.6 
1.4 
2.5 
.8 
1.7 
1.1 
2.4 
4.9 
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4.9 
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Corn 

lr->.5 

24.9 

27.9 

23.5 

14.3 

16.4 

17.5 

24.8 

27.0 

Oats 

21.6 

22.0 

17.3 

12.1 

18.6 

18.1 

22.8 

21.9 

21.0 

Barley 

8.9 

8.4 

7.0 

4.8 

7.7 

5.4 

7.3 

6.5 

7.5 

Wheat 

6.4 

2.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.4 

1.3 

1.9 

2.1 

1.3 

Cottonseed  meal  or  cake 

3.0 

2.8 

3.5 

4.0 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

2.8 

2.2 

Cottonseed 

1.0 

.6 

1.2 

1.1 

^.6 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.7 

Gluten  feed  or  meal 

2.0 

3.4 

2.7 

3.6 

2.6 

1,9 

1.9 

2.4 

1.8 

Linseed  meal 

1.4 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

.7 

1.0 

.*4 

.6  ! 
2.6 

Soybeans  or  soybean  meal 

.8 

2.5 

Wheat  bran,  shorts,  middling 

is  11.5 

9.3 

9.2 

11.6 

8.1 

8.3 

6.9 

6.9 

4.9 

Commercial  mixed  feed 

23.3 

19.4 

21.1 

29.4 

32.9 

35.4 

31.6 

24.8 

24.7 

Hominy 

Other  grains  &  concentrates 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

5.7 

4.4 

3.9 

6.1 

6.0 

7.1 

7.3 

4.1 

4.4 

 Total__ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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10- YEAR  AVERAGE ,  1931-40,  BY  MAJOR  GROUPS  OF  STATES 


:  North 

:  E.N.  : 

W.  N. 

:    South  : 

South  : 

:  United 

Atlantic 

:  Central  i 

Central 

:  Atlantic: 

Central  : 

West 

States 

~~fo  

_   

-~-fo  

°T 



Corn 

9.2 

36.8 

32.2 

22.5 

20.7 

3.6 

21.3 

Oats 

10.5 

3C.0 

35.6 

6.7 

12.5 

13.3 

19.9 

Barley 

3„5 

6.4 

9.9 

7.5 

2.9 

25.3 

7.3 

Wheat 

1.5 

3.1 

2.2 

3.7 

2.0 

3.5 

2. 3 

Cottonseed  meal  or  cake 

1.3 

1.2 

1.8 

8.6 

17.4 

2.7 

3.1 

Cottonseed 

.1 

2.1 

7.4 

.5 

.8 

Gluten  feed  or  meal 

.  5.1 

1.9 

.3 

.8 

.6 

.2 

2.4 

Linseed  meal 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

.5 

.2 

1.5 

1.0 

Wheat  bran,  shorts,  middlings 

5.2 

6.5 

9.4 

7.1 

14.7 

17.3 

8.2 

Commercial  mixed  feed 

55.6 

6.4 

3.8 

32.3 

12.4 

19.7 

26.8 

Other  grains  &  concentrates 

7.0 

6.8 

3.8 

7.7 

9.2 

12.4 

6.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0' 

100.0 

ces 
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MILK 

F30DTTCED  FEE  Villi 

CO  f  1'J 

s$?CBSEj5 

1/ 

State  and  Division 

:    January  1, 

:    <v:imary  1,  : 

Ja&TL&ry  1,  : 

s        1939  : 

1940  : 

1941 

Pounds' 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pojnda 

Maine 

"l2.6 

12.1 

12. S 

13.1 

New  Hampshire 

14.7 

13.2 

15.0 

14.4 

Vermont 

12.8 

12.1 

12.6 

13.1 

Massachusetts 

17.1 

16.6 

17.4 

17.6 

Connecticut 

16.3 

16.1 

17.2 

17.? 

New  York 

15-0 

15.8 

16.2 

16.0 

New  Jersey 

18.2 

18.5 

18.8 

18.6 

Pennsylvania 

15*2 

15.3 

15.7 

16.2 

North  Atlantic 

15.16 

15.49 

15.76 

15.96 

.Ohio 

13.4 

13.5 

13.8 

14.1 

Indiana.  . 

12.1 

12.4 

12.8 

13.6 

Illinois 

12.8 

13.4 

14.0 

15.1 

Michigan 

15.2 

15.7 

16.4 

16.2 

Jtfiscor£;in 

14.0 

13.8 

14,5 

14.9 

Sast  North  Central 

r  •  13.61 

1.3o  72 

14.38 

14,91 

Minnesota 

.  14.6.  . 

.15.7 

1577 

16.5  " 

Iowa 

,,V        12.5  • 

13.3 

13.4 

14.0 

Missouri 

8.1 

8.4 

8,0 

8.9 

larth  Dakota 

9.6 

10.1 

.  10.5 

12.2 

South  Dakota 

.  ;9.6 

,  10.6 

10.0 

11.2 

Nebraska 

11.7 

12.8  .- 

12.5 

12.2 

S^nsas 

12.3 

.13.7 

12.2 

12.6 

^est  North  Central 

11.52 

12.42 

12.23 

12.85 

Maryland 

.  1  tz  n 
.•-  0*  <.j 

14. 2 

14-2 

14.6 

Tirginia 

9.4 

10.0 

9.6 

10.7 

fest  Virginia 

.9,1 

9.2 

9.1 

9.2 

Sbrth  Carolina 

10.0 

10.7 

10.8 

10.7 

South  Carolina 

9.3 

9.8 

9.9 

11.2 

Borgia 

8.0 

8.8 

8.7 

8.9 

South  Atlantic 

9.74 

10.31 

10.18 

10.65 

^titucky 

9.1 

9.8 

9,6 

.9.8 

Tennessee 

8.3 

8.6 

8.8  . 

8.5 

Mississippi 

6.2 

6.7 

5.6 

•5.4 

Arkansas 

6.9 

60G 

6*9 

7.3 

Oklahoma 

•■'  9«2 

9.9 

8.7 

8.6 

£sxas 

7.9 

8.2  •- 

7.7 

7.5 

|5outh  Central 

7.98 

80  25 

7.66 

8.04 

Montana 

11.1 

12,5 

l<d  0  <5 

12.1 

*!  duho 

15*0 

15o9 

16.4 

15.0 

10.  3 

10.7 

10.9 

Colorado 

11.7 

'  12-4 

13.9 

12.9 

J^.sb.Ington 

14.9  ' 

15.5 

15.7 

15.3 

^gon 

13.5 

14.2 

1  r~  O 

.'.OoO 

14.fc 

^-lif  ornia 

15.  R 

16.3 

18.0 

16,6 

^e stern 

13.39 

14.18 

14.87 

14.25 

tOSriTSl)  SPATES 

11.83 

12.33 

12.43 

12.77 

3./    Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  hy  reporters 

divided  hy  the  total  nuraher  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Figures 
for  New  England  States  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairr 
reporters  and  are  weighted  "by  counties.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and 
y«  S.  are  "based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.     The  regional  averages  are  "basted. 
--n  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  as  follows* 
North.  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;"  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida;  Foziih.  Antral, 
Alabama,  and IV/ni jsi  ann;  VA^-Rtom    New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Vtnh  and  Nevada.  gbp 
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MILK  AMD  CEEAM  FOE  FLUID  CONSUMPTION.' 

Milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  as  milk  or  cream  probably  totaled  about  46 
billion  pounds  in  1939,  or  about  42  percent  of  all  the  milk  produced  in  the  United  I 
States.     This  includes  about  12-9  billion  pounds  used  on  the  farms  where  produced, 
6.8  billion  pounds  retailed  by  farmers,  about  23.9  billion  pounds  sold  by  farmers 
at  wholesale  and  ultimately  used  for  fluid  consumption,  and  a  flat  allowance  of  2.4 
billion  pounds  to  cover  milk  for  fluid  consumption  produced  by  village  cows.  Con- 
sidering both  wholesale  and  retail  sales,  the  milk  sold  by  farmers  for  fluid  consunrp 
tion  probably  brought  about  $800,000,000  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  all 
dairy  products  sold  from  farms.     These  estimates  are  preliminary  because  the  de- 
pression and  the  droughts  changed  or  reversed  many  of  the  earlier  population  trends 
and  there  has  been  no  adequate  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  consumers  in  the 
various  areas.    After  the  calculations  can  be  adjusted  to  the  1940  records  of 
population  it  may  be  possible  to  Issue  more  precise  estimates. 

The  most  accurate  statistics  on  the  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  sold  for 
fluid  consumption  now  appear  to  be  those  prepared  by  some  cities  and  States  where 
milk  control  laws  are  in  effect.     The  control  agencies  have  adopted  somewhat  di- 
verse classifications  and  methods  of  calculation,  and  at  first  there  were  various 
fahanges  in  the  areas  covered  and  in  procedure,  but  the  statistics  collected  are 
becoming  increasingly  valuable.     While  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  comparable 
records  for  areas  net  under  control  to  permit  measurement  of  national  trends,  they 
help  materially  in  measuring  some  of  the  factors  affecting  fluid  consumption. 

It  is  already  evident  that  population  changes  arc  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  both  the  seasonal  and  the  year  to  year  variations  in  sales.    As  will  be  noted 
from  the  graph  on  the  front  cover,   this  shows  clearly  in  the  records  for  cities 
where  there  are  known  to  be  seasonal  changes  in  population.     Totals  for  groups  of 
cities  show  relatively  smaller  changes.     During  the  three  years  1936-1938,  monthly 
averages  of  the  volume  of  fluid  milk  plus  milk  equivalent  of  the  fluid  cream  sold 
per  day  in  25  of  the  principal  middle-sized  cities  of  Wisconsin  ranged  only  from 
102  percent  of  the  1936  average  in  April  1936  down  to  94  percent  in  August  1938. 
This  range  seems  small  when  one  considers  the  great  changes  in  employment,  the 
seasonal  movement  of  people  between  cities,  farms  and  resort  areas,  the  potential 
effects  of  the  high  summer  sales  of  ice  cream,  seasonal  changes  in  food  habits, 
and  the  seasonal  variation  of  perhaps  3  or  4  percent  in  the  quantity  of  solids 
contained  in  ^ach  quart  of  milk. 

Various  records  of  sales,  utilization  and  receipts  show  diverse,  but  often 
compensating,   trends.     Probably  because  of  population  shifts,  milk  sales  in  the 
States  of  4w  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  highest  in  July  and  August  when  sales  in 
Indiana  and  Virginia  cities  are  lowest.    Milk  skimmed  for  fluid  cream  tends  to  be 
high  when  the  test  of  the  milk  produced  is  low.     It  then  takes  more  milk  to  produce 
,a  pint  of  cream  and  usually  the  volume  of  cream  sold  increases  in  the  spring  as 
the  percentage  of  cream  in  the  milk  declines.     Local  prices  have  also  affected 
Consumption,  particularly  when  drought  or  other  factors  have  caused  the  price  of 
'milk  or  cream  to  advance  out  of  line  with  other  foods.     Some  reports  on  market 
receipts  of  cream  differ  markedly  from  records  of  fluid  cream  sales  because  the 
receipts  include  the  large  and  variable  quantities  of  cream  brought  in  for  making  I 
ice  cream.    Records  for  most  areas  show  changes  that  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
level  of  employment  but  employment  so  greatly  affects  the  trend  of  population  in 
an  area  that  local  changes  in  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  may  differ  materially! 
from  changes  in  sales. 
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